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Mexican Migration to the United States 


During the past ten years so much attention has been 
given to Negro migration to the cities and to the North 
that the movement of Mexicans into the United States 
in increasing numbers each year has not received the 
amount of attention its significance requires. The Im- 
migration Act, which became effective July 1, 1924, 
places those born in the Republic of Mexico among “non- 
quota immigrants,” who may enter in unlimited numbers 
so long as they pass the literacy and other tests. Before 
that time, however, there had been for ten years almost 
a continuous increase annually of those passing immigrant 
inspectors, to say nothing of those entering clandestinely 
along the 1,800 miles of our Mexican border, where the 
temptation to do this is great in order to escape the im- 
migration tax and tests. 

Since 1914 the numbers admitted by immigration 
authorities in each fiscal year ending June 30 were as 
follows : 


16,438 


Even before the present accelerated migration, Mexican 
workmen were greatly desired in the truck gardening and 
cotton fields of Texas, the fruit farms of California and 
as contract laborers in the beet fields of Utah and Michi- 
gan. In the fiscal year 1924, of those admitted by immi- 
gration authorities, 63 per cent gave Texas as their future 
permanent home, 17.1 per cent California, 13.9 per cent 
Arizona, 1.3 per cent New Mexico, 1 per cent Illinois. 
This is probably a fair indication of their destination in 
the years preceding 1924. Once admitted into the coun- 
try, of course they scattered to other states. In addition 
o the large Mexican population in Texas and other 
tates of the Southwest, reports indicate that there are 
considerable numbers in Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
Montana, “Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania. The National Child Labor Committee in 
1923 found 44 Mexican contract labor families out of a 


total of 297 with children under 16 years of age in beet 
fields of five counties of Nebraska and one adjoining 
county of Wyoming. A Mexican colony, estimated at 
about 5,000, is reported in the neighborhood of the steel 
mills at Joliet, Ill., and smaller colonies have settled at 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind., Erie and Johnstown, Pa. 
In Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California there are 
such large colonies as to make the problem of Americaniza- 
tion of these newcomers a very difficult one, particularly 
because of their Spanish speech. Last year 18,744 Mexi- 
can school children were registered in the public schools 
of Los Angeles, California. 

The migrants before 1914 were largely political 
refugees or came from localities where there had been 
revolutionary upheaval. Since that time, however, the 
large majority of those coming are peons and other 
laborers attracted to the United States by the better 
wages and better working and living conditions. Besides 
agricultural work, for which Mexicans had earned a good 
reputation before the World War, they have given satis- 
faction in later years in some of the basic industries as 
well as in a number of skilled occupations. While the 
large majority are unskilled laborers, Mexicans are re- 
ported working as machinists, boilermakers, printers, 
carpenters, plumbers and as other skilled or semi-skilled 
craftsmen. The Santa Fe Railroad and several other 
railroads in the Southwest now depend very largely upon 
Mexican laborers for the upkeep of their roadbeds and 
are employing them in skilled and semi-skilled work in 
railroad shops and terminals. There are some groups 
employed along the tracks of the Pennsylvania System. 
Wages received in railroad and industrial work have 
ranged from $2.50 to $4,00 per day, a great advance over 
their former earnings in Mexico. 

Much of the work in the California fruit region and 
in the beet fields of the other states is seasonal; conse- 
quently the problem of a livelihood is often serious, espe- 
cially because men usually bring their wives and children 
with them. The problem of living conditions in the 
neighborhoods where Mexicans have settled in large num- 
bers becomes of increasing concern for the common wel- 
fare. In the Southwest, the laboring classes live very 
largely in adobe huts of one or two rooms, or in shacks 
of various sizes and descriptions. The well-to-do classes 
have better homes, comparing favorably with the average 
in their communities. In the industrial cities to which 
large numbers have been brought attempts are made, often 
by the company employing them, to provide living quar- 
ters. These, however, are usually of a temporary barracks 
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type or small cottages which are overcrowded and not 
always provided with even a minimum of sanitary 
facilities. 

These Mexican newcomers, like Negro migrants to the 
North, are likely to be involved in questions of an inter- 
racial character. There may be also questions of inter- 
national import. Last year during the excitement at 
Johnstown, Pa., due to the shooting of policemen and the 
Mayor’s orders to Negroes to leave town, a colony of 
Mexican laborers was thought to be involved. Immedi- 
ately representatives of the Mexican government took 
notice of the affair. The unfavorable conditions hereto- 
fore obtaining along the international boundary line has 
already received the attention of President-elect Calles, 
who when governor of the State of Sonora cleaned up his 
portion of the border. On the eve of sailing for Europe 
last August he expressed the hope that Mexico would 
adopt prohibition, and that through the cooperation of 
Mexico and the United States gambling along the border 
might be eliminated. 


With the rise of the revolutionary movement and the 
growth of organized labor in Mexico, there has been con- 
siderable opposition to the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has been the main religious institution of Mexico for 
more than three hundred years. In some respects there 
has been a measure of hostility to organized religion in 
general. The service which the Churches in the United 
States have undertaken has this attitude to meet in addi- 
tion to other individual and social problems of these 
people. The development of Christian work along the 
border in recent years has been excellent. The social 
ministry of several denominations in such places as San 
Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles and scores of other places 
has been of a very high order and is being rapidly 
extended. 

, In the November issue of The Forum, Judge Blanton 
| Fortson of Georgia argues that Negroes are moving 
North to extinction and that the Negro will and should 
be scattered over the nation. In reply William Pickens 
reasons that the Negro is “migrating to fuller life.” 
Both debaters assume that the Northward movement of 
Negroes will continue for an indefinite time and that 
interracial and social problems in Northern communities 
will result. The same economic forces are moving thou- 
sands of Mexicans now coming into the United States. 
The Southwest, the North Central region and _ possibly 
the East, therefore, are facing another racial group with 
whom amicable adjustments must be made in industry 
and in the community at large. ° 


The Question of Racial Purity 


Professor Franz Boaz, the distinguished anthropologist 
of Columbia University, in a discussion of racial purity 
in the American Mercury for October, declares the main 
question is: ‘Do races possess hereditary mental char- 
acteristics that influence their cultural achievements?” 
He believes that “only if it is proven that the family 
lines constituting two races are throughout distinct, can 
we speak of racial characteristics.” And in Europe types 
vary so greatly that no such proof is possible. Indi- 
viduals are able to adjust themselves to a wide variety 
of conditions in spite of anatomical differences. While 
1 will not*all function alike yet they will all meet the 

uirements of the situation. Mental activities vary in 
the same way. Environment and use may also change 
anatomical forms. “ A determination of the 
adjustability of the individual to different demands, and 
ef the adaptability of different individuals to the same 
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demands” is a necessary part of the study. The psycho- 
logical tests now in vogue do not meet this requirement. 
Anthropologists are inclined to believe that “extreme 
forms represent pure races.” In the case of the three 
European types, Northwest European, Central European 
and Mediterranean, there is no proof that the individuals 
showing the extreme types represent pure races or that 
the regions where these extreme types are most common 
are “the homes of our only pure races.” Moreover “a 
general review of cultural forms the world over does not 
indicate that there is any correlation between the achieve- 
ment of races and their supposed racial purity.” In con- 
clusion, Professor Boaz says: “Our knowledge of the 
reactions of men living in diverse cultural forms and 
the study of the cultural forms themselves lead us to 
infer that hereditary characteristics are irrelevant as com- 
pared to social conditions and that anatomical form does 
not determine the cultural history of a people. . . . 
The scientific approach to a solution must be through an 
investigation of three problems; first, the degree of 
variability found in the hereditary strains that compose 
races; second, the extent to which varying anatomical 
forms can perform the same function; and third, the 
adaptability of the organism to varying demands.” 


Negro Migration and Elections 


The heavy migration of Negroes during the past ten 
years to the eight or ten Northern and border states where 
political division is sharp and the final vote doubtful has 
made Negro votes an important, perhaps a decisive factor 
in national politics. Figures from the census show the 
following increase of Negroes over twenty-one years of 
age in ten pivotal states: 


No. of Negroes over 21 
1 


1920 910 
Male Female Male Female* 
Delaware ....... 9,657 8,456 9,050 8,281 
eer 67,546 60,604 39,983 34,372 
Indiana ........ 28,651 25,284 20,651 18,386 
19,562 17,448 17,588 15,289 
Maryland ...... 73,086 68,905 63,963 63,899 
New Jersey .... 37,511 38,160 28,601 29,866 
New York ...<. 69,295 73,285 45,877 49,300 ~ 
CORT 70,853 56,087 39,188 33,683 
West Virginia .. 29,826 21,319 22,757 11,667 
63,452 57,876 58,981 48,057 


* Includes some cases 21 years of age. 


On the basis of a similar group of figures Professor 
Kelly Miller in the New York Times of August 24 esti- 
mates the influence of the entrance of Negro women 
into politics. He holds that the added white female vote 
will distribute itself among the several parties in about 
the same proportion as the white males distribute them- 
selves but adds that “every added Negro woman voter is 
a sheer gain for the Republican column.” On the other 
hand, large numbers of Negro women in Chicago and 
New York have been active in Democratic organizations 
in recent municipal campaigns and some of the younger 
Negro women in New York have joined the La Follette 
forces. 


Christian Aspects of Race Relations 


At the recent meeting of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Atlantic City, a session was held 
on the application of Christianity to the race problem at 
which time Dr. Will W. Alexander, Director of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation and a Secretary of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations, said: “At the heart of Christianity is a 


God who is not a tribal God, born from the forests of 
our savage forefathers; nor a national God. We cannot 
think of God rightly in terms of a 100 per cent American 
jod, guiding jealously the interests of any restricted 
group. He is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the God of all men. Any Christian organization 
needs to test its religious work by its success in leading 
men into an experience of this great Father-God. Race 
prejudice and race discrimination can find no form 
in the lives of men conscientiously and really related to 
such a God.” Some people “feel that the race question 
cannot be discussed; it seems to me that the one thing 
which it needs is sane, aggressive discussion by Christian 
men.” 

In the same meeting Saichi Saito, General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Japan, in speaking of the exclusion 
of the Japanese by our Immigration Law, recently en- 
acted, said: “We had confidence that a way satisfactory 
to all concerned could be evolved; then, suddenly with- 
out warning, came a statement from Washington that 
everything had been settled. Is it because the 
Orient moves too slowly that you hastily drew your own 
conclusions and on the spur of the moment made such 
momentous decisions ? I doubt if there is one 
Japanese among the hundred odd millions around this 
globe who does not consider it a race problem. . . . To 
come down to ‘brass tacks,’ as you Americans say, haven’t 
we been excluded because of our race? . . . Just 
realize that we too are human—very, very human; that 
we too have feelings and self-respect, and that, because 
of the optimistic trend of relationships between the two 
countries, we are now stunned.” 

Galen M. Fisher, Executive Secretary of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, in discussing Asiatic 
exclusion by our Government, declared: “We must 

recognize that this issue of racial justice and of apprecia- 
be as opposed to discrimination and prejudice is big 

ith baleful potentialities of strife and unless coura- 
geously faced will inevitably lead to war. . . . The 
problem of race adjustment is not to be solved by any 
ready-made specific and honest men may agree as to 
principles but may differ greatly as to remedies. Only a 
thorough-going process of education among the masses 
of our fellow citizens will make possible a sound public 
opinion and legislative program.” 


Negro Education Gets Large Funds 


Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., has recently com- 
pleted the raising of one million dollars in endowment 
for teachers’ salaries—the first Negro college that has 
secured so large an endowment. The fund was secured by 
matching a conditional gift of $500,000 from the General 
Education Board. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars came from the Carnegie Foundation. Other contribu- 
tions came from the John F. Slater Fund of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., the J. C. Penney Fund New York, and from 
individuals in the East and Middle West. The alumni 
contributed nearly $30,000 to the fund and $50,000 were 
raised by a group of citizens in the city of Nashville. 
According to the Nashville Banner this is the first time 
any Southern city has contributed such a sum to Negro 
education. Close upon the completion of the subscrip- 

tions to the Fisk endowment, came the announcement of 
‘f) ¢ Hampton-Tuskegee Endowment Campaign that a 
‘onditional gift of a million dollars has been made by the 
General Education Board, subject to an equal sum to be 
secured from other givers. Immediate needs indicated 
for both institutions are for endowment to provide ade- 
quate teacher training facilities, for teachers’ salaries, and 
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for building maintenance and repairs and current 
expenses. 

The total expenditures in the country for 1920-21 for 
Negro education, according to the Negro Year Book, 
were $28,773,653. Of this amount, for private and higher 
schools, the states and municipalities provided $1,210,508, 
the Federal Government $269,937, and other agencies 
$5,569,704—a total of $7,080,149. In 1922 the productive 
funds of colleges and universities for Negroes amounted 
to about $3,850,000. Only about twenty schools for 
Negroes had endowments. It is estimated that each year 
Negroes themselves, to a large extent through their 
church organizations, raise $2,500,000 for the support of 
their schools of all types. 


THERE IS CONFUSION. By Jessie RepMon Fauset; 
a novel. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1924. $2.00. 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT. By Watter F. Wuite; 
a novel. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1924. $2.50. 


These two books mark another step in the Negro’s 
effort to tell his own story. From the point of view of 
the writers’ art and of realistic delineation of the race 
problem in America both books are prophetic of fruitful 
literature to come. Miss Fauset’s book by its diction 
shows a polished hand. Its dramatic action holds the 
interest of the reader but often has a complexity of 
characters and incidents. As a realistic novel, depicting 
the educated and cultured Negro life in the North, it is 
the first of its kind and introduces us to a phase of Amer- 
ican community little known to the white world. In this 
the writer has rendered a much needed service. Some of 
her characters frequently create the impression that they 
are attempting to show that they are like white people 
and somewhat uncertain of their own racial destiny. The 
book, however, makes clear that this educated group is 
cherishing some of those unique gifts of intrinsic value 
which the Negro people offer to civilization. 

In “The Fire in the Flint,” Mr. White has displayed 
fine ability in telling his story. Its movement easily 
carries the reader along by description and narration that 
do not drag. Here and there is a little too much philoso- 
phizing. For a young writer the dramatic action shows ~ 
power. As a realistic delineation of the race problem in 
the South, the book is generally true to small-town life. 
The pictures of the hedged-in, intimidated group life of 
the colored people; the injustice of the tenancy system; 
the rise to power of the poor whites, and the paucity of 
wholesome diversion for either race, undoubtedly present 
a picture of poignant phases of the tense conditions. 

The book needs better balance, however. It does not 
give sufficient portrayal of the amicable side of race rela- 
tions which is making for justice and goodwill in the 
South. Kenneth Harper, the educated Negro surgeon, 
the hero, found only one liberal white man in his home 
town and in Atlanta only three white men talked benevo- 
lently with him about tenancy and other conditions in 
his home community. In real life a considerable number 
of white men in Georgia and other states have done more 
than this. For example, led by John J. Egan and Will 
W. Alexander of Atlanta, they raised money to help in 
the conviction and life sentence of John Williams, a 
criminal plantation owner who murdered his peons. They 
secured conviction and penitentiary sentences of lynchers 
in Georgia and helped one Governor of Georgia issue a 
scathing document of facts against many of the evils 
which this book depicts. They have carried on through a 
period of years an intensive campaign to organize and 
make effective for action the liberal-minded white men 
and women in various parts of the state and in other 
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Southern states. James H. Dillard has led effectively in 
the movement to improve public schools in many sections. 
The story, therefore, would have been strengthened in 
ts realism by giving due place to these factors and would 
Lave lost nothing from its moving power in the portrayal 
of the evils. GEH 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE BY AMERICAN 
NEGROES. Edited by Newman Ivey Wuite and 
WALKER CLINTON JACKSON, with an introduction by 
James H. Dittarp. Durham, N. C., Trinity College 
Press, 1924. $2.00. 


RACE PROBLEMS IN THE NEW AFRICA. By 
W. C. Wittoucusy. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1923. $4.50. 


The publication of the first book of Negro poetry by a 
Southern publishing house is not only a belated act of 
justice, but, as it happens, it is also a timely piece of 
literary research. For, however much one may differ 
from the taste and judgment that have dictated this par- 
ticular selection, it does demonstrate an extraordinary 
recent advance of the American Negro in the art of self- 
expression. The particular flavor of this poetry is not 
racial but experiential; it is not a matter of education 
or the lack of it but of limited ranges of contact with 
life. The older Negro poets are often stilted and insincere 
because they dealt too largely with themes of which they 
had no first-hand emotional perception. And, in spite of 
a greatly widened horizon, the younger writers still often 
are most convincing, because most spontaneous, in the 
dialect pieces because they are dealing with themes near 
home. 


The large amount of space given to the somewhat 
mediocre Negro poets of pre-war days which distinguishes 
the present anthology from others is forgivable, perhaps, 
n view of the purpose to give a correct historical perspec- 
ive; but in spite of the inclusion of a few poems of pro- 
test, the selection appears to have been colored somewhat 
by a perhaps unconscious desire on the part of the editors 
to present Negro poetry to the white South in a favorable 
light. The samples given of such comparatively little 
known contemporary writers as John W. Holloway and 
Charles B. Johnson make one wish for more readily 
available editions of their whole published work. 

The editors and Dr. Dillard have avoided that extrava- 
gant praise which, as they point out, has damaged the 
standing of Negro poetry. It would be absurd, on the 
other hand, to assert that its charm and value is only 
relative. Some of the pieces in the present collection are 
among the finest achievements in American lyrics. 

From his long missionary experience, Mr. Willoughby 
has produced a book on the relations of Bantus and 
Britons in Africa which is in every way sound and useful. 
The very arrangement of the book shows its modern and 
Scientific spirit. It starts out to tell us of the Bantu in 
relation to other African races and devotes one half of its 
space to those phases of present-day Bantu life which 
must be understood before the last section, a presentation 
of the problems arising from the contacts of Bantu Africa 
with European civilization, can be appreciated. 

Although it deals with only a section of Africa, the 

book has a large value for students of race relations every- 
here; for it brings out better than any similar study of 
ich we are aware some of the fundamental difficulties 
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which arise when two entirely different cultures come into 
contact over a large area and at a rapid rate. Mr. 
Willoughby is interested in realities rather than theories. 
Hence he discards, for instance, all schemes for a more 
“scientific” exploitation of the wealth of Africa with the 
aid of African labor, and substitutes for this a demand 
for a wide diffusion of information concerning elementary 
principles of farming. He has no short cut from the 
European to the African way of thinking but expects co- 
operation between white and colored from a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward a culturally backward race and 
ordinary human decency in all dealings with it. Even so 
elementary and seemingly simple a demand, however, he 
is obliged to confess, cannot be fulfilled without an almost 
revolutionary change in the attitude of the white people. 
At the same time—and this gives Mr. Willoughby’s 
book much of its authority and persuasiveness—he does 
not uncritically condemn without distinction everything 
that Europe has done to Africa, but. where there have 
been good intentions, rather points to their shortcomings 
and where there have beer successes in the application of 
liberal policies—as, for instance, in the Kimberley com- 
pounds—traces them to their source. -% 


THE DARKER PHASES OF THE SOUTH. By 


FRANK TANNENBAUM. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 1924. $2.00. 


BOARDS FOR LIFE’S BUILDING. By Georce C. 
CLEMENT. Cincinnati, The Caxton Press, 1924. $1.00. 


In each of the five chapters of “The Darker Phases of 
the South,” the author discusses one particular situation 
in the South. The recrudescence of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and the reasons for it, the cotton mill village in which the 
“South buries its Anglo-Saxons,” the fearful story of 
prison mismanagement and chain gang outrages, the single 
crop and its social consequences, and the “Problem of 
Southern Solutions” are the topics discussed. The treat- 
ment is analytic and objective, and many of the statements 
are supported by official documents of local authorities 
and by reports of other first hand investigators. There 
will doubtless be disagreement with some of the con- 
clusions as to ways out, such as the necessity for the 
organization of the mill workers, the introduction of con- 
siderable foreign labor, and the like. Those who are in- 
terested in the problems involved, however, will gain from 
this book many facts, and may find especially valuable the 
suggestions concerning the underlying psychology of the 
situation, 


D. M. B. 


“Boards for Life’s Building” is a collection of essays 
and reprinted editorials of a thoughtful, observing Negro 
churchman, who has been an editor of the official journal 
of his Church and a platform speaker sought on many 
occasions. The third section entitled “Having a Human 
Flavor” gives two or three descriptions of Negro char- 
acters, of which we have too little. Section VI, “A Bit 
of Politics,” deals with the efforts of Negroes in 1912 to 
ally themselves with the Democratic Party. Section VII, 
“Alone with the Pastor,” discusses internal problems of 
the Negro ministry, and Section IX, “Where Brother- 
hood Comes In, Racial and Interracial,” is a running 
comment on race relations in the South. 


G. E. H. 
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